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FRANK BUCKLAND. 
‘IMAGINE a short, quick-eyed little boy, with a 
shock-head of reddish-brown hair—not much 
amenable to a hairbrush—a white neckcloth 
tied like a piece of rope with no particular bow, 
-and his bands sticking out under either ear as 
| | fancy pleased him—in fact, a boy utterly indif- 

| ferent to personal appearance, but good-natured 
“and eccentric, with a small museum in_ his 
‘sleeve or cupboard, sometimes a snake, or a 
pet mouse, or a guinea-pig, or even a hedgehog. 
‘A born naturalist.” This was Francis Trevelyan 
Buckland at Winchester, described by one of his 
‘ school-fellows in a charming biography, The 
| Life of Frank Buckland, written by his brother- 
in-law, Mr George C. Bompas, and recently pub- 
| lished by Messrs ‘Smith, Elder, & Co, 

| Frank was no exception to the rule that the 
child foreshadows the man. He was born at 
Oxford in 1826, and at four years of age began 
collecting specimens of natural history, and at 
| Seven commenced a journal. About 1830 a 
"clergy man travelled from Devonshire with some 
| very curious fossils. to show Frank’s father, Dr 
Buckland (afterwards Dean of Westminster), who 
was an eminent geologist. The fossils were 
referred to the boy of four, who, without 
hesitation, lisped out to the astounded visitor 
that they were the vertebre of an_ ichthyo- 
saurus. The dumbfounded clergyman is said 
to have returned home crestfallen, Frank no 
doubt inherited his love of nature from his 
parents. In Dr Buckland’s house at Christ 
Church were numbers of rare geological speci- 
mens. In the hall were cages of snakes; in 
the dining-room, green frogs. The stable was 
a menagerie, Among such surroundings, it is 
not strange that Frank’s tastes for natural his- 
tory and geology developed themselves rapidly ; 
and wherever he might be in after-life, at Win- 
chester, Oxford, Westminster, the cavalry barracks 
at Knightsbridge, or in Albany Street where 
he died, he had always around him a curious 
and mixed collection of animals, 


Buckland was elected a scholar of Winchester 
when twelve years old ; and at William of Wyke- 
ham’s noble college he passed a life that pro- 
bably no schoolboy had ever passed before. 
Having chosen the medical profession, he enthusi- 
astically dissected every animal he could obtain 
for the purpose; and when the warden’s 
mastiff died, he dissected its eyes. One day he 
caught an adder, removed its fangs, and the 
reptile lived inside the roomy waistcoat of a 
school-fellow for many days. At school and 
through life he pursued visible facts, and not 
abstract ideas, 

His great delight was to study the habits of 
live animals, and to examine their structure 
when dead. Skulls, bones, and muscles he 
carried to the top of the chapel tower to 
bleach ; and when warranted sweet, they were 
brought down and ranged at the foot of his bed, 
The bed became quite a ‘lion ;’ master, warden, 
and porter often took visitors to see the strange 
medley of animal remains there exhibited. One 
of Frank’s school-fellows wrote thus of his char- 
acter: ‘His own natural disposition was one of 
the sweetest and gentlest. I never saw him 
in a passion, though he often used to get teased 
for his untidiness. But he always had a bright 
smile amidst it all, and was ready to do any- 
thing for anybody immediately afterwards.’— 
‘Good-humoured, full of spirits, and uniformly 
amiable and obliging,’ wrote another. 

In 1844, Buckland entered Christ Church. He 
had rooms on the ground-floor of Fell’s Build- 
ings; and during his college course, pursued his 
zoological and surgical studies with equal energy 
and originality. The quadrangle became a 
menagerie, containing a bear, a monkey, an eagle, 
and a jackal; besides marmots, guinea-pigs, 
squirrels, a chameleon, frogs, &e. Twice the 
eagle got loose, and each time made its way 
to the chapel. On the first occasion it held 
the door, attacking all who attempted to enter ; 
on the second, with wings outspread, it advanced 
up the chancel while the Te Deum was being 
sung. 
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At Christ Church, Lord Dufferin had started 
a debating club, to which Frank belonged. 
Besides debating, the members had to furnish 
essays on rather heavy subjects. Frank’s first 
essay was on the question, ‘Are Rooks beneficial 
to the Farmers or not?’ After the essays 
usually came discussions; but Lord Dufferin 
with all his versatile talent could not make 
much of the rooks, 

Many are the good tales told of Buckland 
and his zoological collection during his stay at 
Oxford. His ‘coach’ for the smalls relates how 
he (the coach) would sit with his legs on the 
sofa, to be well out of the way of the jackal. 
One evening he heard the animal quietly 
munching something under the sofa. After 
work was over, he remarked on this to his 

upil. ‘My poor guinea-pigs!’ exclaimed Buck- 

nd; and it was discovered that no fewer than 
five of them had fallen victims. 

In 1845, Frank left Oxford for three months, 
to study chemistry at Giessen, under Professor 
Liebig. Returning to the university, he took 
his degree in 1848. It was unfortunate that the 
natural sciences were not taught to any extent 
at that time in Oxford, for there is no doubt 
that if Buckland had found proper instruction 
in physiology there in his youth, he would have 
taken his place as one of the greatest teachers 
of the science. He was one of the most popular 
men at Christ Church ; but the reality and value 
of his studies, industrious as they were irre- 
gular, were never quite understood by his brother 
undergraduates, neath the surface of a char- 
acter which bubbled over with fun, says his 
biographer, there flowed a deep stream of earnest 
purpose. ‘My object in studying medicine (and 
may God prosper it), he wrote in his journal, 
‘is not to gain a name, money, and high practice, 
but to do good to my fellow-creatures and assist 
them in the hour of need. My object in life 
is to be a great high-priest of nature and a 
great benefactor of mankind.’ 

From Oxford, Buckland went to St George’s 
Hospital. Of one of his patients, an old woman, 
he used to tell a droll tale. She came to him 
with a cough, which she declared nothing would 
cure but some very sweet and luscious mixture 
which another out-patient had received. She 
was given a bottleful of the mixture, but 
returned again and again for more. Buckland 
grew suspicious, and had his patient watched, 
when she was discovered selling the compound 
outside Chelsea Hospital in halfpenny tarts. 

‘Another reminiscence of St George’s was con- 
nected with the practice of tattooing, which, as 
he {used to tell, “is sometimes adopted by the 
fair sex of the present day. Ladies who are 
about to have the initials of their sweethearts 
permanently engraved on their arms should be 
careful to make up their minds not to change 
their sweethearts unless the same initials will 
suit. When house-surgeon at St George’s, a 
charming creature came to me in great distress. 
She said there was nothing the matter with her, 
but she was in great trouble because her young 
man had been faithless, He had persuaded her 
to allow his initials, with a true-lovers’ knot, 
to be tattooed on her arm. She had quarrelled 
with him, and was now anxious to erase all 


arm was too big for any operation ; and the girl, 
for aught I know, still continues to carry about 
a fine specimen of the art of tattooing.”’ 

In 1852 Mr Buckland began to put his experi- 
ences of animal life into literary form. his 
came about by a kind of happy accident. ‘In 
1852,’ writes an old friend, ‘when calling at the 
Deanery (Westminster), Frank asked me to go 
down-stairs and see his rats. I am not parti- 
cularly partial to those animals; but down we 
went to a sort of cloister, in which probably 
a dozen rats were encaged: these Frank took 
out one by one, and described in a most inte- 
resting way the habits and peculiarities of each. 
Presently a‘large black rat bolted. “Look ont! 
he bites!” said Frank; but the black gentle- 
man was speedily secured by a bag being thrown 
over him. When I had seen all that was to 
be seen, I said: “Frank, just you put down 
on paper all that you have told me about 
these rats; add what you please; let me have 
the manuscript, and I will see whether some- 
thing cannot be made out of it.” Frank de- 
murred, saying that he did not think he could 
write anything worth reading. After some 
encouragement, he promised to comply with m 
request ; and in due time the manuscript arrive 
Having touched it up a little, I took it to Mr 
Richard Bentley, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, and said: “Mr Bentley, I am going to 
introduce a new contributor to your Miscellany ; 
one who will strike out _ an original line.” 
Mr Bentley was not greatly impressed by what I 
said, but accepted the manuscript, which eupenee 
as an article in the Miscellany of the following 
August; and thus commenced the interesting 
series, subsequently collected and published as 
Curiosities of Natural History. rank often 


said that the “honorarium” he received from | 


Mr Bentley for “Rats” was the most delightful 
surprise he had ever had.’ 
hile at St George’s, he commenced a series 
of highly popular lectures on natural history. 
About the same time he nearly died by poison 
taken in under his finger-nail when handling 
a rat which had been killed by a cobra. In 
August 1854, he was gazetted assistant-surgeon 
to the Second Lifeguards, and in the same 
month was elected a member of the Atheneum 
Club. In 1858, he edited a new edition of 
his father’s Bridgewater Treatise; and the result, 
to use Professor Owen’s words, was the best 
elementary book on geology and palwontology. 
Frank Buckland’s aim was to make science 
practical. To this end he rendered valuable 
assistance in founding the Acclimatisation Society 
in 1860. His connection with this Society led 
to his turning his attention to fish-culture, for 
he saw that whatever might be the result of 
the endeavour to introduce new animals useful 
for food, the multiplication of the natural food- 
supply of the country was an object of equal 
or greater national importance. He _ therefore 
began to devote his energies to pisciculture ; and 
this was, undoubtedly, the most important epoch 
of his life. Though artificial fish-culture had 
been practised on the continent for some years, 
and in China for generations, it was but little 
known in England; and to Frank Buckland, 
therefore, must be given the credit and honour 


traces of their attachment. The design on the | of havin introduced it into this country. In 
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18638, disappointed of promotion, he resigned 
his commission in the Lifeguards, and imme- 
diately threw himself with renewed ardour into 
the work he had now chosen for life. Fish- 
culture was henceforward his chief pursuit. His 
many successes and few failures, we cannot here 
record ; suffice it to say that, thanks to his 
endeavours, artificial fish-rearing has now become 
one of the industries of the country, and there 
has been a marked increase in the produce of 
many of our salmon-rivers. To him is due the 
credit of having been amongst the first, if not 
the first, to introduce salmon and trout into 
Australia and New Zealand. 

In 1863, Buckland married Miss Henrietta 
Papes, having shortly before taken a house in 
Albany Street, Regent’s Park, where he resided 
until his death in 1880. Soon after his marriage, 
he became connected with The Field, and until 
he transferred his attention to Land and Water, 
the columns of which teemed with curious corre- 
spondence and discussions, he acted as natural- 
history editor for the first-named paper. It is 
said of him that every contributor seemed to 
find a friend in the genial and courtly editor. 
In 1866, to his unaffected delight, he was 
appointed, with Mr Spencer Walpole, Inspector 
of Fisheries, and thus realised the wish of his 
life. Previous to his appointment, the decline 
of English and Irish salmon fisheries had 
become notorious; but in a few years his 
devotion to his duties effected a remarkable 
change. He was no mere enthusiast, and his 
unresting energy was balanced by a_ sound 
practical judgment. Everything he did was 
thorough. He carefully examined all the prin- 
cipal salmon rivers of the United Kingdom, 
and his annual Reports contained a mass of 
valuable matter which formed the basis of much 
useful legislation. 

As Buckland became well known to the general 
public, he had many strange visitors on strange 
errands. The chief rabbi sought his advice 
whether Jews might lawfully eat oysters, he 
being doubtful whether or not they were ‘creep- 
ing things.” The inspector pondered the ques- 
tion, ‘Do oysters creep?’ and finally decided 
against the oysters. / 

In the winter of 1878, Buckland, while 
attempting to net salmon for breeding purposes 
in the North Tyne, was subjected to great 
exposure. For hours he was wading about the 
river, and afterwards remained in wet clothes 
under a railway arch during a storm of rain, 
slect, and snow. This laid the seeds of disease 
in his strong constitution. It was his last 
journey to collect salmon-eggs. In January 1879, 
he went to the docks and remained for some 
time in an ieehouse packing ova. The result 
was inflammation of the lungs. In the autumn 
of the same year, further exposure combined 
with overwork led to a lingering illness, which 
terminated in his death on December 19, 1880, 
he then being but little past the prime of life, 
His death was a sacrifice to duty. 

Buckland’s last work, sent to press two days 
before his death, was the preface to the Natural 
History of British Fishes, in which he insisted 
on the national importance of British fisheries. 
By his will he bequeathed to the nation his 


pe, illustrating the science of fish and oyster 
culture. ‘They are now to be seen at the 
Inventions Exhibition. On the death of Mrs 
Buckland, a sum of five thousand pounds will go 
to found a lectureship on fish-culture in connec- 
tion with the Museum at South Kensington. 

The remarkable popularity of the piscicultural 
Exhibitions held at Norwich, Edinburgh, and 
London are evidence of the interest Frank 
Buckland excited in his favourite science. It 
will undoubtedly be as a benefactor to the 
salmon and other fisheries of this country that 
he will be best known to posterity. Quoting 
from his biography: ‘To trace the power of the 
Creator in His works, and to increase the use 
of His creatures to mankind, were to Frank 
Buckland the chief ends of natural history, and 
the chief purpose of his life.’ 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A pay or two after, they all went to the Priory 
for Easter. 

The Priory was in the Isle of Wight, and it 
was Markham’s house. It was not a very great 
house, nor was it medieval and pe “apne, as 
an unsophisticated imagination naturally expected. 
Its name came, it was said (or hoped), from an 
old ecclesiastical establishment once — there ; 
but the house itself was a sort of Strawberry- 
Hill Gothic, with a good deal of plaster and 
imitated ornament of the panne kind ; 
that is to say, the worst of its kind, which is, 
unfortunately, that which most attracts the imi- 
tator. It stood on a slope above the beach, 
where the vegetation was soft and abundant, 
recalling more or less to the mind of Frances the 
aspect of the country with which she was best 
acquainted—the great bosquets of glistering green 
laurel and laurestina simulating the daphnes and 
orange-trees, and the gray downs above recalling 


in some degree the scattered hilltops above the | 


level of the olives; though the great rollers of 
the Atlantic which thundered in upon the beach 
were not like that rippling blue which edged the 
Riviera in so many rims of delicate colour. The 
differences, however, struck Frances less than the 
resemblance, for which she had scarcely been 
prepared, and which gave her a great deal of 
surprised pleasure at the first glance. This put 
temporarily out of her mind all the new and 
troublesome thoughts which her conversation 
with Markham had called forth, and which had 
renewed her curiosity about her step-brother, 
whom she had begun to receive into the land- 
scape around her with the calm of habit and 
without asking any questions. Was he really 
bad, or rather, not good ?’—which was as far as 
Frances could go, Had he really been the cause, 
or partly the cause, of the separation between 
her father and mother? She was bewildered by 
these little breaks in the curtain which concealed 
the past from her so completely, that past which 
was so well known to the others around, which 
an invincible delicacy prevented her from speak- 
ing of or asking questions about. All went on 
so calmly around ion as if nothing out of the 
ordinary routine had ever been; and yet she 
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that it remained so distinctly in the minds of 
those smiling people as to influence their conduct 
and form their motives still, Though it was 
Markham’s house, it was his mother who was the 
uncontested sovereign, not less, probably more 
than if the real owner had been her husband 
instead of her son. And even Frances, little as 
she was acquainted with the world, was aware 
that this was seldom the case. And why should 
not Markham at his age, which to her seemed at 
least ten years more than it was, be married, 
when it was already thought important that 
Constance should marry? These were very 
bewildering questions, and the moment to resume 
the subject never seemed to come. 

There was a party in the house, which included 
Claude Ramsay, and the Sir Thomas, the elder 
person in whom Lady Markham had thought 
there could be nothing particularly interesting. 
He was a very frequent member of the family 

rty, all the same; and now that they were 
iving under the same roof, Frances did not find 
him without interest. There was also a lady 
with two daughters, whose appearance was very 
interesting to the girl, They reminded her a 
little of Constance, and of the difficulty she had 
found in finding subjects on which to converse 
with her sister. The Miss Montagues knew a 
great many people, and talked of them con- 
tinually ; but Frances knew nobody. She listened 
with interest, but she could add nothing either 
to their speculations or recollections. She did 
not know anything about the contrivances which 
brought about the marriage between Cecil Gray 
and Emma White. She was utterly incompetent 
even to hazard an opinion as to what Lady Mil- 
brook would do now ; and she did not even under- 
stand about the hospitals which they visited and 
‘took an interest’ in. She tried very hard to 
get some little current with which she could 
make herself acquainted in the river of their 
talk ; but nothing could be more difficult. Even 
when she brought out her sketch-book and opened 
ground upon that subject—about which the poor 
little girl modestly believed she knew by experi- 
ence a very little—she was silenced in five 
minutes by their scientific acquaintance with 
washes, and glazing, and body colour, and the 
laws of composition. Frances did not know how 
to compose a picture. She said: ‘O no; I do 
- make it up in my head at all; I only do what 

see. 

‘You mean you don’t formulate rules,’ said 
Maud. ‘Of course you don’t mean that you 
merely imitate, for that is teaboard style; and 
your drawings are quite pretty. I like that little 
bit of the coast.’ 

‘How well one knows the Riviera,’ said Ethel ; 
‘everybody who goes there has something to 
show. But I am rather surprised you don't 
keep to one style. You seem to do a little 
of everything. Don’t you feel that flower- 
painting rather spoils your hand for the larger 
effects ?’ 

‘It wants such a very different distribution 
of light and shade, said the other sister. ‘You 
have to calculate your tones on such a dif- 
ferent scale. If you were working at South 
Kensington or any other of the good schools’-—— 

‘I should not advise her to do that--should 
you, Maud?’—there is such a long elementary 


course. But I suppose you did your freehand 
and all that, in the schoolroom ?’ 

Frances did not know how to reply. She 
put away her little sketch with a sense of 
extreme humiliation. ‘Oh, I am afraid I am 
not fit to talk about it at all, she said. ‘I 
don’t even know what words to use. It has 
been all imitation, as you say.’ 

The two young ladies smiled upon her, and 
re-assured her. ‘You must not be discouraged. 
I am sure you have talent. It only wants a 
little hard work to master the principles; and 
then you go on so much easier afterwards,’ 
they said. It puzzled Frances much that they 
did not produce their own sketches, which she 
thought would have been as good as a lesson 
to her; and it was not till long after that it 
dawned upon her that in this particular Maud 
and Ethel were defective. They knew how to 
do it, but could not do it; whereas she could 
do it without knowing how. 

‘How is it, I wonder, said one of them, 
changing the subject after a little polite pause, 
which suggested fatigue, ‘that Mrs Winterbourn 
is not here this year ?’ 

They looked at her for this information, to 
the consternation of Frances, who did not know 
how to reply. ‘You know I have not been 
long—here,’ she said: she had intended to say 
at home, but the effort was beyond her—‘and I 
don’t even know who Mrs Winterbourn is,’ 

‘Oh!’ they both cried ; and then for a minute 
there was nothing more. ‘You may think it 
strange of us to speak of it,” said Maud at length ; 
‘only, it always seemed so well understood ; and 
we have always met her here.’ 

‘Oh, she goes everywhere,’ cried Ethel. ‘There 
never was a word breathed against—— Please 
don’t think that, from anything we have said.’ 

‘On the contrary, mamma always says it is 
so wise of Lady Markham,’ said Maud; ‘so 
8 better that he should always meet her 

ere. 

Frances retired into herself with a confusion 
which she did not know how to account for. 
She did not in the least know what they meant, 
and yet she felt the colour rise in her cheek. 
She blushed for she knew not what; so that 
Maud and Ethel said to each other, afterwards : 
‘She is a little hypocrite. She knew just as 
well as either you or I,’ 

Frances, however, did not know; and _ here 
was another subject about which she could not 
ask information. She carried away her sketch- 
book to her room with a curious feeling of 
ignorance and foolishness. She did not know 
anything at all; neither about her own sur- 
roundings, nor about the little art which she 
was so fond of, in which she had taken just 
a little pride, as well as so much pleasure. She 

ut the sketches away with a few hasty tears, 
feeling troubled and provoked, and as if she 
could never look at them with any satisfaction, 
or attempt to touch a pencil again. She had 
never thought they were anything great; but 
to be made to feel so foolish in her own little 
way was hard. Nor was this the only trial to 
which she was exposed. After dinner, drawing 
aside, which she did with a sense of irritation 
which her conscience condemned, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ethel and Maud, she fell into the 
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hands of Sir Thomas, who also had a way of 
keeping very clear of these young ladies. He 
came to where Frances was standing in a corner, 
almost out of sight. She had drawn aside one 
edge of the curtain, and was looking out upon 
the shrubbery and the lawn, which stood out 
against the clear background of the sea, with 
a great deal of wistfulness, and perhaps a secret 
tear or two in her eyes. Here she was startled 
by a sudden voice in her ear. ‘You are look- 
ing out on the moonlight,” Sir Thomas said. 
It took her a moment before she could swallow 
the sob in her throat. 

‘It is very bright; it is a little like—home.’ 
This word escaped her in the confusion of her 


thoughts. 
‘You mean the Riviera. Did you like it so 
much? I should have thought—— But no 


doubt, whatever the country is which we call 
home, it seems desirable to us.’ 

‘Oh, but you can’t know how beautiful it is,’ 
cried Frances, roused from her fit of despondency. 
“Perhaps you have never been there ?’ 

*O yes, often—Does your father like it as 
well as you do, Miss Waring? I should have 
supposed, for a man’ 

‘Yes,’ said Frances, ‘I know what you mean, 
They say there is nothing to do. But my father 
is not a man to want to do anything. He is 
fond of books; he reads all day long, and then 
comes out into the loggia with his cigarette—and 
talks to me.’ 

‘That sounds very pleasant,’ said Sir Thomas 
with a smile, taking no notice of the involuntary 

uaver that had got into the girl’s voice. ‘But 

wonder if perhaps he does not want a little 
variety, a little excitement? Excuse me for saying 
so. Men, you know, are not always so easily 
contented as the better half of creation ; and then 
they are accustomed to larger duties, to more 
action, to public affairs.’ 

‘I don’t think papa takes much interest in 
all that,’ said Frances with an air of authority. 
‘He has never cared for what was going on. The 
newspapers he sometimes will not open.’ 

‘That is a great change. He used to be a hot 
politician in the old days.’ 

‘Did you know nity father?’ she cried, turning 
upon him with a glow of sudden interest. 

‘I knew him very well—better than most 
people. I was one of those who felt the deepest 
regret 

She stood gazing at him with her face lifted 
to him with so profound an interest and desire 
to know, that he stopped short, startled by the 
intensity of her look. ‘Miss Waring,’ he said, 
‘it is a very delicate subject to talk to their 
child upon.’ 

‘Oh, I know it is. I don’t like to ask—and 
yet it seems as if I ought to know.’ Frances 
was seized with one of those sudden impulses 
of confidence which sometimes make the young 
so indiscreet. If she had known Sir Thomas 
intimately, it would not have occurred to her ; 
but as a stranger, he seemed safe. ‘No one has 
ever told me, she added in the heat of this 
sudden overflow, ‘neither how it was or why 
it rg except Markham, who says it was his 
fault.’ 

‘There were faults on all sides, I think,’ said 
Sir Thomas, ‘There always are in such cases, 


No one person is able to carry out such a pro- 
digious mistake. You must pardon me if I speak 
plainly. You are the only person whom I can 
ask about my old friend.’ 

‘Oh, I like you to speak plainly,’ cried Frances. 
‘Talk to me about him; ask me anything you 
please” The tears came into her voice, and she 

ut her hands together instinctively. She had 
een feeling very lonely and home-sick, and out 
of accord with all her surroundings. To return 
even in thought to the old life and its associa- 
tions brought a flood of bitter sweetness to her 
heart. 

‘I can see at least,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘that 
he has secured a most loving champion in his 
child’ 

This arrested her enthusiasm in a moment. 
She was too sincere to accept such a solution 
of her own complicated feelings. Was she the 
loving champion which she was so suddenly 
assumed to be? She became vaguely aware that 
the things which had rushed back upon her mind 
and filled her with longing were not the excel- 
lences of her father, but rather the old peace 
and ease and ignorance of her youthful life, 
which nothing could now restore. She could 
not respond to the confidence of her father’s 
friend. He had kept her in ignorance ; he had 
deceived her; he had not made any attempt to 
clear the perplexities of her difficult path, but 
left her to find out everything, more perhaps 
than she yet knew. Sir Thomas was a little 
surprised that she made him no reply; but he 
set it down to emotion and agitation, which 
might well take from so young and innocent a 
girl the possibility of reply. 

‘I don’t know whee I am justified in the 
hope I have been entertaining ever since you 
came,’ he said. ‘It is very hard that your father 

ould be banished from his own country and | 
all his duties by—what was, after all, never a 
very important cause. There has been no unpar- 
donable wrong on either side. He is terribly 
sensitive, you know. And Lady Markham—she 
is a dear friend of mine; I have a great affec- 
tion for her.’ 

‘If you please, said Frances quickly, ‘it is 
not possible for me to listen to any discussion 
of mamma.’ 

‘My dear Miss Waring,’ he cried, ‘this is better 
and better. You are then a partisan on both 
sides ?? 

Poor little Frances felt as if she were at least 
hemmed in on both sides and without any way 
of escape. She looked up in his face with an 
appeal which he did not understand, for how 
was it possible to suppose that she did not know 
all about a matter which had affected her whole 
life ? 

‘Don’t you think,’ said Sir Thomas, drawing 
very close to her, stooping over her, ‘that if we 
two were to lay our heads together, we might 
bring things to a better understanding? Con- 
stance, to whom I have often spoken on the 
subject, knew only one side—and that not the 
difficult side. Markham was mixed up in it all, 
and could never be impartial. But you know 
both, and your father best.—I am sure you are 
full of sense, as Waring’s daughter ought to be 
Don’t you think ’—— 

He had taken both Frances’ hands in his 
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enthusiasm, and so closely upon her 
that she had to retreat a step, almost with alarm. 
And he had his back to the light, shutting her 
out from all succour, as she thought. It was all 
the girl could do to keep from crying out that 
she knew nothing, that she was more ignorant 

any one; and when there suddenly came 
from behind Sir Thomas the sound of many voices, 
without agitation or —_ meaning, her heart 
oy a bound of relief, as if she had escaped. 

e gave her hands a vehement pressure and let 
them drop; and then Claude Ramsay’s voice of 

entle pathos came in. ‘Are you not afraid, 
Miss aring, of the draught? There must be 
some door or window open. It is enough to 
blow one away.’ 

*You look like a couple of conspirators,’ said 
Markham.—‘ Fan, your little eyes are blinking 
_ an owl's. Come back, my dear, into the 
ight? 

OINo said Claude; ‘the light is perfect. I 
never can understand why people should want 
so much light only to talk by.—Will you sit 
here, Miss Waring? Here is a corner out of 
the draught. I want to say something more 
about Bordighera—one other little renseignement, 
and then I shall not require to trouble you any 
more.’ 

Frances looked at Markham for help, but he 
did not interfere. He looked a little grave, she 
thought ; but he took Sir Thomas by the arm, 
and presently led him away. She was too sh 
to refuse on her own account Claude’s demand, 
and sat down reluctantly on the sofa, where he 
placed himself at her side. 

‘Your sister,’ he said, ‘never had much sym- 

hy with me about draughts. She used to 
think it ridiculous to take so much care. But 
my doctrine always is, take care beforehand, and 
then you don’t need to trouble yourself after. 
Don’t you think I am right?’ 

She understood very well how Constance would 
receive his little ches. In the agitation in 
which she was, gleams of perception coming 
through the chaos, sudden visions of Constance, 
who had been swept out of her mind by the pro- 

of events, and of her father, whom her 
te companion had been talking about—as if it 
would be so easy to induce him to change all 
his ways, and do what other people wished !—came 
back to her mind. They seemed to stand before 
her there, both appearing out of the mists, both 
so completely aware of what they wanted to do— 
so little likely to be persuaded into some one 
else’s mode of thought. 

‘I think Constance and you were not at all 
likely to think the same,’ she said. 

Ramsay looked at her with a glance which 
for him was hasty and almost excited. ‘No?’ 
he said in an interrogative tone. ‘What makes 
you think so? Perhaps when one comes to con- 
sider, you are right. She was always so well 
and strong. You and I, perhaps, do you think, 
are more alike?’ 

*No,’ said Frances, very decidedly. ‘I am much 
stronger than Constance. She might have some 
patience with—with—what was fanciful; but I 
should have none.’ 

‘With what was fanciful? Then you think 
Iam fanciful?’ said Claude, raising himself up 
from his feeble attitude. He laughed a little, 


quite undisturbed in temper by this reproach. 
‘I wish other people thought so; I wish they 
would let me stay comfortably at home, and do 
what everybody does.—But, Miss Waring, you 
are not so sympathetic as I thought.’ 

‘I am afraid I am not sympathetic,’ said 
Frances, feeling much ashamed of herself.—‘ Oh, 
Mr Ramsay, forgive me ; I did not mean to say 
anything so disagreeable.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Claude, ‘When people 
don’t know me, they often think so. I am sorry, 
because I thought perhaps you and I might agree 
better. But very likely it was a mistake.—Are 
er feeling the draught again? It is astonishing 

ow a draught will creep round, when you think 
you are quite out of the way of it. If you feel 
it, you must not run the risk of a cold, out of 
consideration for me.’ 


RECENT PYRAMID-WORK. 


Few English explorers for many years have 
done better work among the monuments of 
Egypt than Mr W. Flinders Petrie, of which 
he has published an account in his interesting 
book on the Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh. 
The first edition of this work having been 
rapidly exhausted, a cheap edition has recently 
been brought out, which places the results of 
his researches within the reach of the ordinary 
reader, the more abstruse mathematical calcula- 
tions concerning the triangulation of the Pyramid 
and such high matters being omitted. Enough, 
however, remains to make the book one of spe- 
cial interest to the mathematician, architect, 
and engineer; while those who take pleasure 
in following a close chain of reasoning, will 
admire the mental processes which supplement 
Mr Petrie’s keen observation of facts. 

One might think that the Great Pyramid had 
been visited, inspected, measured, re-measured, 
and written about so often that it was com- 
pletely worked out. There are no fewer than 
forty-eight different theories about its original 
intention ; and those of Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
the Astronomer-royal of Scotland, in particular, 
still exercise an extraordinary fascination over 
many minds. The professor, moreover, has the 
credit of having been the first to take measure- 
ments of the Great Pyramid which had any pre- 
tensions to scientific exactness. But Mr Petrie 
brought to the work more delicate instruments 
of measurement than had ever been used on the 
Pyramid before ; and in order to obtain accurate 
measurements, he uncovered parts of the build- 
ing, which had been covered for ages, Con- 
sequently, his observations on this well-trodden 
field have almost the interest of fresh dis- 
coveries, 

Mr Petrie’s survey was no holiday task. He 
worked at measurements or triangulation for 
about eight hours in the blazing sun every day ; 
then, after cooking his own dinner in the tomb 
which he had made his temporary abode, and 
washing up the dishes—for he had no trust in 
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Egyptian cleanliness—he worked on till about 
midnight in reducing his observations, and writ- 
ing out results. During his investigations of the 
Pyramid, he often worked twenty-four hours at 
a stretch ; for, as measurements inside could not 
be carried on until the day’s tide of visitors had 
ebbed away, he worked outside until dusk, and 
then, after dinner, spent the night within. the 
Pyramid measuring and observing till eight 
o'clock in the morning. Consequently, we now 
have a survey of the Great Pyramid which rivals, 
if it does not surpass all previous work in its 
accuracy ; and we have also some most valu- 
able observations on some of the other pyra- 
mids, temples, and tombs of the necropolis of 
Memphis, and concerning the tools and methods 
used by the ancient Egyptians in their wonder- 
ful works. 

Mr Petrie is minute in his observations of 
the injury that the King’s Chamber, the 


_ chamber containing the sarcophagus in the Great 


Pyramid, has sustained, apparently by an earth- 
quake. The joints of the stones have been 
loosened on every side, and the great beams of 
the ceiling, weighing about fifty-four tons each, 
have been broken right through on the south 
side, and the chamber actually holds together 
only by the force of sticking and thrusting ; its 
eventual downfall is, as Mr Petrie says, ‘a mere 
question of time and earthquakes.’ As one of 
these cracks and many of the joints have been 
daubed up with mortar, it seems that the injury 


_ must have occurred before the Pyramid was 


finished. 

The sarcophagus, in which great interest was 
centred by Professor Piazzi Smyth’s theory, as 
it was supposed to exhibit a standard for all 
the Pyramid dimensions, is found by Mr Petrie 
to be rather a careless piece of work. Marks of 
the saw, which still remain, show that the masons 
have more than once cut deeper than they 
intended, and have then tried to polish away 
their mistakes, byt without wholly succeeding. 
The coffer was raised to see if there were any 
marks underneath it to indicate that it stood 
in its original place; but no such marks were 
found. 

Mr Petrie gives some interesting details relative 
to the change that took place in the workman- 
ship of the Pyramid in the course of building. 
The site was levelled with great care, and the 
base laid out with wonderful exactitude. The 
basalt pavement on the east side of the Pyra- 
mid and the limestone pavement on the other 
sides are splendid pieces of work, the blocks 
of basalt being all sawn and fitted together 


| with the greatest accuracy. The lower part of 


the casing, of which Mr Petrie for the first 
time uncovered some blocks in situ, is exqui- 
sitely wrought, and so is the Entrance Passage ; 
‘the means employed for casing and cementing 
the blocks of soft limestone, weighing a dozen 
to twenty tons each, with such hair-like joints 
are almost inconceivable at present, and the 


accuracy of the levelling is marvellous. But 
the same excellence is not shown in the upper 
— of the building: the upper part of the 
reat Gallery is much askew; in the Ante- 
chamber, bad stone has been employed, and its 
defects rudely plastered over; and in the King’s 
Chamber, though it is composed entirely of mag- 
nificent granite blocks of admirable workman- 
ship, there is an error in the levelling, causing 
a Jinan of two and a quarter inches between 
the courses on the north-east and the south- 
west, an error which, if not due to natural 
causes, is surprising in such a piece of work 
as the Great Pyramid. In many places the 
stone has been left in the rough, to be dressed 
down when it was put in position, but which 
has been left undressed. Mr Petrie suggests that 
the architect of the first period of the building 
died in the midst of his work, and was_ suc- 
ceeded by one who exercised less careful super- 
vision, and that thus the building was some- 
what hastily finished. As the roofing-beams for 
the King’s Chamber are all numbered, and 
marked for the north or south sides, Mr Petrie 
thinks it probable that they were all hewn in 
the lifetime of the first architect, and fitted into 
osition outside the Pyramid, but were built 
into their place by the second and less careful 
architect. 

It is well known that the only important 
chambers in the Great Pyramid are three in 
number: (1) The King’s: Chamber, so called 
because it still contains the coffer of red granite 
in which King Khufu or Cheops is supposed to 
have been buried—the room being lined through- 
out with splendid blocks of granite, (2) Another 
chamber at a lower level, built of limestone, 
and commonly called the Queen’s Chamber ; the 
most remarkable feature of which chamber is a 
niche in the eastern wall, about fifteen feet 
high. This name, however, is purely fanciful, 
as it was not usual for Egyptian queens to be 
buried near their husbands. (3) A subterranean 
chamber, which is not really in the Pyramid at 
all, but in the rock beneath, very roughly exca- 
vated, and evidently unfinished. We will now 

int out what light Mr Petrie’s researches 
nave thrown on the destination of these 
chambers and on the history of the Pyramid 
generally. 

The tomb of important Egyptian personages 
consisted generally of three parts: (1) The 
Mastaba, a chamber which was always acces- 
sible to the family of the deceased, who came 
there once a year at least to present offer- 
ings and prayers. (2) The Serdab, a walled- 
up chamber in which was the statue of the 
deceased, which was supposed in some mysterious 
manner to represent him, and to receive the 
odour of the offerings ye a hole in the 
wall of the mastaba. (3) The tomb proper, 
where the mummy was laid, often in a pit dug 
through the floor. In the case of kings, the 
mastaba was often separated entirely from the 
serdab and the tomb proper, and made into a 
temple, where the worship of sovereigns, who 
had ascended into the ranks of the gods, was 
regularly carried on, Thus the Ramesseum and 
the other splendid temples whose ruins. still 
adorn the western shore of Thebes are only the 
chapels belonging to the tombs of the great 
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kings of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties, 
whose bodies were buried in ~apaete | painted 
halls cut in the limestone hills far behind. 

The Pyramids of Gizeh in like manner had 
their temples at a little distance from their 
eastern fronts, where the worship of the kings 


interred in them was carried on. The Granite | 


Temple belonging to the 
which Mr Petrie considers to have been built 
after that Pyramid, and not before, as has 
sometimes been asserted, is still one of the 
wonders of the Pyramid-field. There are also 


remains of the temple belonging to the Third | 
Pyramid. But the existence of a similar nate 


belonging to the Great Pyramid has been finally 
set at rest by Mr Petrie, who examined the won- 
derful basalt pavement on its eastern side which 
we have already spoken of, and found the large 


Second Pyramid, | 


hewn blocks of granite and basalt which lie) 
exposed to the east of it. These are sufficient 
in number to warrant the conclusion that they 


formed of some large building, now totally 
destroyed, which was connected with the Pyramid 
by the splendid basalt pavement on which such 
careful workmanship was bestowed. 

Supposing, then, that this was the mastaba of 
the Pyramid of Khufu, where was the serdab? 
The niche in the Queen’s Chamber furnishes 
Mr Petrie with a reply. In that niche pro- 
bably once stood the statue of Khufu. In 1638 
a tradition was still current that it was ‘the 
place for an idol ;’ and there is proof that the 
chamber was completely closed up, like other 
serdabs, even before the Great Gallery was 
closed. But further; in carefully searching 


show that these acts of violence were committed 
long before the times of the Shepherd kings 
or of the Persians. The intense spite that is 
shown is more than that of a mere invader, 
and points to some revolution imbittered by 
religious or political feeling, such as may have 
taken place in the dark period between the 
seventh and the eleventh dynasties, of which so 
little is known, but which appears to have been 
a time of civil war and rival ireaaiies. 

We will briefly sum up Mr Petrie’s theory of 
the building of the Great Pyramid and the 
history of its closing, referring the reader to his 
book for the arguments and observations by 
which it is* supported. He believes that the 
whole mass of y nar of which the Pyramid 
is built was brought from the qnarries of Turra 
and Masara, on the other side of the Nile. The 
unskilled labour of transporting the stone and 
bringing it up to the Pyramid-field was per- 
formed by corvées during the three months of 
the inundation, when the peasantry are idle, 
One hundred thousand men—as Herodotus tells 
us—were employed at that time; while during 
the rest of the year a staff of skilled masons 
were busied in hewing the stone. Mr Petrie 
has discovered behind the Second Pyramid 
remains of the barracks which were used by 
the workmen while it was building; they 
would easily hold four thousand men. In 
this manner the Great Pyramid might have 
been built, as Herodotus says, in twenty years. 
Very much of the work was planned, course by 
course, on the ground; and after it was thus 
prepared, the unskilled labourers were probably 


among the rubbish which lies opposite the employed, in the time of the inundation, in 


north face of the Pyramid, the side where raising it into its place. This was done by the | 
the door is, Mr Petrie found several pieces! simple method of rocking, woe 
of worked diorite, and innumerable chips of stones on two piles of wooden slabs, 


‘resting the 
and rocking 


the same hard and valuable stone, which is them up alternately to one side and to the other 


seldom used except for statues. 


In a similar; by means of a spar under the block, thus 


manner, countless fragments of diorite, which | heightening the piles alternately, and so raising 


bear still plainer marks that they are fragments 
of statues, are found in the neighbourhood of the 
Second Pyramid; and at the bottom of a well 
belonging to the —_ of that Pyramid, seven 
or eight statues of Khafra, the builder of that 
Pyramid, were found, all more or less mutilated. 
Finally, at the ruined Pyramid of Abu Roash, 
which, though lying five miles to the north of 
the Gizeh Pyramids, was probably built for a 
king of the same dynasty (the fourth), Mr Petrie 
found pieces of a granite coffin, and fragments 
of a diorite statue, which had evidently been 
smashed with all the carefulness which a malig- 
nant hatred could invent; ‘the wrought granite 
has been mainly burnt and powdered ; the sur- 
faces of the statue were bruised to pieces before 
it was broken up; a block with a piece of the 
cartouche [the oval containing the king’s name] 
on it had been used as a hammer, having a 
grove cut round it to hold a cord by which it 
was swung.’ 

Do not these evidences of a fixed purpose of 
destruction recall to our minds in a remarkable 
manner the words of Herodotus, who says that 
the Egyptians would not even pronounce the 
names of the kings who built the Great 
Pyramids, because they had aroused such a feel- 
ing of hatred that the very remembrance of them 
was detested? As Mr Petrie remarks, the details 


the stone. This. would also agree with the 
mysterious description of a machine made of short 

pieces of wood.’ The tools employed in working 
the granite which is used in the interior were 
‘bronze saws over eight feet long, set with jewels, 
tubular drills similarly set with jewels, and 
circular saws.’ ‘The jewel-points were either of 


diamond or corundum, most probably the latter. . 
Mr Petrie has found cores geo | broken | 
only be | 


from a tubular drill-hole, which couk 
explained by the use of a fixed jewel-point. 
Masses of masons’ chips may still be seen to 
the north and south of the Pyramid, and are 
robably equal in bulk to more than half the 
building itself, 

Our diagram of the Great Pyramid will 
explain Mr Petrie’s surmises as to the history 
of its closing, The stone sarcophagus must have 
been placed in the King’s Chamber before the 
roof was put on, as it is too big to have been 
brought doos the passage. The large blocks 
which were used to close up the mouths of the 
Ascending Passage (2B) must have stood on the 
floor of the Great Gallery (C) till they were 
wanted, The procession which brought in the 
body of Khufu—if he was really buried in the 
King’s Chamber—must have passed over these 
blocks, or up the stone benches which line each 
side of the Great Gallery. Before or after the 
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funeral, the Queen’s Chamber was closed, as the 
mouth of the passage leading to it had to be 


covered over with a continuous floor, in order 
that the blocks standing in the Great Gallery 


A, Entrance Passage; B, Ascending Passage; C, Great 
allery ; D, King’s Chamber; E, Chambers of construc- 
tion; F, Queen’s Chamber; G, Shaft leading to sub- 
terranean passage; H, Subterranean chamber (unfin- 
ished); I, Descending Passage to subterranean chamber. 


might be slid down to close the Ascending 
Passage. This having been done, the workmen 
retired by the shaft (G) leading to the subter- 
ranean chamber, and so up the Entrance Passage. 
This shaft Mr Petrie has shown to have been an 
afterthought, forced through the masonry of 
the Pyramid after it had been completed. The 
workmen probably closed up the shaft at each 
end by a plug-block not cemented in place. They 
went out by the proper door of the Pyramid, 
on whose construction Mr Petrie has thrown 
considerable light. Strabo says that the Great 
Pyramid, a little way up one side, has a stone 
which may be taken out, which being raised up, 
there is a sloping passage to the foundations. 
One of the Pyramids of Dahshur retains the 
casing round the doorway bearing signs of the 
kind of door described by Strabo—a stone flap, 
working on a horizontal hinge, which when 
closed would show no difference from the rest 
of the Pyramid-casing. 

The secret of this door, and of the access to 
the King’s Chamber by means of the shaft leading 
to the Great Gallery, would still be known at 
the time when the Pyramid was first violated, in 
the civil wars between the seventh and eleventh 
dynasties, so that no forcing of an entrance was 
necessary in order to enter the chamber and 
abstract the body from the sarcophagus ; though 
probably at the same time the entrance to the 
Queen’s Chamber was forced, and the statue of 
Khufu broken up and carried out to be smashed 
into chips on the hill opposite the door of the 
Pyramid, to this, the secret of the 
shaft appears to have been forgotten ; as it does 
not appear that in classical times ope were 
able to do more than to enter by the door and 
descend to the subterranean chamber, In some 
mysterious manner, perhaps after the Arab con- 
quest of Bay even the secret of the door was 
forgotten, The Calif Mamun forced a_ hole 
through the masonry, but was despairing of 
success, When the shaking made by his workmen 


caused a stone to fall, which concealed the plug- 
blocks at the bottom of the Ascending Passage. 
He then forced his way into the Entrance Passage, 
found the fallen stone, and ascertained that it 
covered the mouth of another passage. He 
worked round the impenetrable granite blocks, 
and entered the Ascending Passage. The way 
was then free to the Great Gallery and the 
King’s Chamber, where of course he found the 
sarcophagus of Khufu empty. From that day 
to this the Pyramid has remained open to 
every intruder, 


WALTER DREW. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


On the morning after my arrival in London, 
in pursuance of my plans for finding a suitable 
field for my future labours, I betook myself to 
a medical agency. There was no lack of prae- 
tices in the market. The list indeed was so 
heavy that I could not help marvelling that 
so many should be anxious to part with what I 
myself was so desirous of obtaining—that is, a 
‘profitable business in a flourishing and improv- 
ing neighbourhood” There was not a single 
ineligible opening in the whole lot. At length 
I arranged for a partnership in a large practice 
at Brompton ; and only awaited the retirement 
of the outgoing partner to enter on the duties, 
which, however, I found could not be before 
a couple of months. I resolved, therefore, after 
paying my now overdue respects to Colonel 
Stanton, to return home to Brierleigh. 

Early in the day after I had concluded my 
arrangements for the partnership, I sat in the 
coffee-room of the Tavistock reading two letters 
I had just received—one from my father, and 
one from my aunt. They were both on the 
same subject—my neglect to present myself to 
Colonel Stanton. My father wrote in his usual 
mild strain, saying that he had had a second 
letter from his friend, who informed him that 
he intended to leave London at once, on account 
of his daughter’s health, which had suffered 
during the exertions and excitement of the 
season, and that he would be at Elmdrove in 
the course of a few days, My father added a 
slight expression of regret that 1 had delayed 
calling on the colonel, but supposed I had been 
legitimately engrossed with other matters. \J 
looked at my watch, and resolved on ordering 
a cab at once. The bell-pull was in my hand, 
when the jocund voice of Walter Drew arrested 
it. 

‘Good-morning, Business or pleasure to-day, 
eh?? 

I had seen a good deal of the young painter 
since the day we met at Shadrach’s shop, and 
had come to entertain a warm liking for the 
clever, good-natured fellow. We had in no 
way sought one another's society, but had 
gravitated naturally towards one another. We 
often dined together, and now and then spent 
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an evening at the theatre in company, as on 
the night of my arrival. He evidently had 
the entrée to good society, for he referred occa- 
sionally to this or that ‘crush’ he had attended, 
to parties and balls at which he had been pre- 
sent, quoting the names of his hosts. I often 
wondered at his a for a hotel life, and 
on one occasion hinted my surprise. With the 
usual magnificent frankness, he answered: ‘I am 
too much of a Bohemian to be able to live 
en famille with strict propriety, and I hope too 
much of a gentleman to act the Bohemian before 
those I respect.’ He spoke of his profession as 
a painter, of his immediate purposes and plans, 
even of his day-to-day movements, with all the 
openness of a child. But what struck me as 
strange was that he never referred to his family 
or connections, or in any way alluded, except 
episodically, to his own history. On reflection, 
I have concluded that my own desire to learn 
something of these subjects made me notice the 
omission, and that his silence upon them was 
due simply to the fact that they never crossed 
his be There was yet another matter which 
exercised me not a little in connection with him : 
when did he work at his profession? He turned 
up at all odd times and seasons, and looked as 
much at leisure one time as the other. His 
days were certainly not divided into hours, or 
his weeks into days, like other people’s. In 
answer to a casual remark of mine, he once let 
drop that ‘he worked only when the fit was on 
him, or when he stood in need of cash.’ If this 
was not literally true—for I more than suspected 
that a genuine ambition now and then stirred 
his pulses—it tallied well enough with his actual 
habits to pass for such. Where he worked was 
still unanswered on the morning when he hailed 
me as described, in the coffee-room. 

‘Business or pleasure?’ he again queried. 

‘Neither. I am ord about to pay a visit of 
oo to a friend of my father’s in Grosvenor 

uare.’ 

‘Oh, you Goth! Would you perpetrate a 
solecism? Mayfair is still in its nightcap; you 
are too early by hours. And besides, as you 
are going into the country to-morrow, I want 
you to come and have a look at my workshop. 
I haven’t been there myself for an age, and feel 
as if I couldn’t face the den alone.—There, be 
a good fellow, and accompany me I have 
some capital bottled stout there; and Flib— 
that’s my rascal’s name—will find you some 
oysters that can’t be beaten in London. What 
say you?’ 

I knew my visit to Grosvenor Square was 
somewhat untimeous, and as I was beset with 
an indescribable curiosity to see the atelier of 
this man-of-the-world artist, it was with a mere 
show of hesitation that I agreed to his proposal. 
We were soon in the Strand, when Drew, hail- 
ing a passing hansom, as though time had sud- 
denly become of importance, ordered cabby to 
drive with all his might to —— Street, in the 
neighbourhood of Euston a We were set 
down in front of a large house of respectable 
appearance, the door of which Drew opened 
with a latchkey, and immediately ushered me 
into a well-sized room at the end of the passage. 
This was his ‘workshop,’ by every unmistakable 
sign. He touched a bell-pull; and straightway 


appeared an undersized, cadaverous, but active- 
looking and quick-eyed lad, who silently assisted 
Drew to exchange his walking-coat and hat for 
a paint-stained blouse and smoking-cap. Follow- 
ing his master’s eye, he next uncovered one of 
several canvases which stood on their easels, and 
set about arranging, as if by instinct, the neces- 
sary colours, brushes, &c., ready to the hand. 
The piece was a sketch of the trunk of a decayed 
oak. Casting a rapid glance over it, Drew pro- 
ceeded to cover his palette. Meanwhile, on a 
signal to Flibbertigibbet, as he had dubbed his 
elf-like assistant, that silent youth brought in 
a table covered with a clean cloth, a tray with 
bottles, a ¢ouple of tankards, biscuits, and a 
corkscrew, cigars and lights, and a copy of the 
Times, 

‘Now, my dear fellow, when you feel tired 
looking round, you may either smoke, drink, or 
read the papers—all three were better. Flib will 
do the needful.’ So saying, the artist turned to 
his work. 

I elected for the present to look into the Times ; 
but while snatching a stray item of news here 
and there, my interest was in reality centred 
upon the artist, who, with compressed lips and 
intent eyes, was rapidly covering the canvas with 
colour. I had never seen manipulation so swift 
and sure. In an incredibly short time, he had 
advanced the sketch as far as could be done till 
the colours again dried. At a hint to Flib, it 
was removed through folding-doors into a front- 
room which thus opened on to the studio. An- 
other canvas was placed in position, and the 
appropriate materials set out as before. Before 
resuming work, however, Drew approached me 
with a smile, and proceeded to uncork a couple 
of bottles of stout, desiring me to pledge him. 
I then made some remark on the rapidity of his 
workmanship. 

‘Ah!’ said he, with a sigh and a momentary 
earnestness of manner—‘ah ! that “ fatal facility” 
has been my bane. Had I to plod, now, I 
should be more—more industrious ; and if indus- 
trious, might produce something.—Bah! I will 
never be fit for anything but to make money 
for the Jews.—Good-health !? and he quaffed a 
tankard of stout with evident relish. 

‘Why, Drew, you ought to marry and settle 
down; it might supply the necessary stimulus.’ 
I said this from sheer lack of anything more 
pertinent to say. 

‘Marry !’ he answered slowly, while the hazel 
eyes looked softer, and the face lost its bright- 
ness in a far-off look, that sat strangely upon it— 
‘marry! Ay, maybe, maybe” Then he turned 
to his fresh canvas, and began to work with 
greater energy than before. 

‘He is in love,’ thought I, and unconsciously 
sighed in sympathy with him. 

‘Hillo! are you in love, old fellow?’ cried 
Drew, pausing. Our thoughts had evidently 
been keeping pace, just as though they had been 
given articulate expression. 

*T confess—And you ?’ 

‘Oh, ditto, you know.—But, I say, ain’t I a 
pretty fellow to be in that fix?’ He laughed 
one of his merriest laughs, and resumed his 
labours with vigour, humming the while the tag 
of an old ballad. 

I was soon lost in a reverie, induced by these 
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glimpses of an inner life in this remarkable 
man; and began to speculate on the probable 
share his rearing and education might have had 
in making him the wayward, purposeless, drift- 
ing Bohemian he certainly was ; though endowed 
with powers of no ordinary kind, and with 
much that I felt was manly and honourable in 
his nature and aspirations. ; 

‘Do you know, Charlton,’ he said presently, 

in answering my thoughts, as if by some 
clairvoyant intuition, ‘I have never envied any 
man anything but the quiet, orderly upbringing 
which you and most fellows have had? I have 
never missed any other thing, and—and perhaps 
that’s the reason. It seems strange r have 
never had a home. My father died abroad, 
when I was quite a little chap. I only saw him 
a few times in all; my poor mother, never. 
My titled relatives placed me at school, but 
took no further notice of me, except to invite 
me to spend part of my holidays at their houses 
now and then. My father’s only sister was in 
India with her husband. She, I feel sure, took 
a warm interest in me; for I was regularly 
visited by her agent in England ; but still I had 
no home. On my leaving Oxford, my uncle, 
the present Earl of ——, expressed a wish that 
I should enter the army, in which event he 
would assist me in every reasonable way. But 
I had small reason to 5 him ; and _ besides, 
the insane idea that I was born to be a great 
_ had already possessed me ; so I declined. 

he only being who ever yearned towards me 
died in India. Had she lived, I might have been 
weaned of my nomadic habits by degrees; but 
it was not to be. Her husband, who is now 
in London, is the prince of good fellows, and 
would welcome me to his home as a son; but 
I should feel there like a fish out of water. 
—Heigh-ho, imagine such as I am _ turning 
Benedict !’ 

He had not ceased work while speaking. 
The piece, a sea-view in the Hebrides, grew 
rapidly under his dexterous touches. I could 
find no suitable terms in which to express my 
sympathy with what he had _ said—common- 
places would have been cruel, There was 
nothing for it,’ therefore, but to look the 
friendly interest I really felt. Drew caught 
my expression, and the soft far-off look 
came once more into his fine eyes. He gave 
a few more touches to the picture, and once 
7 for Flib. That imp appeared like 
a flash. 

‘Put things straight here, Flib,” said Drew. 
‘Here is money to pay for the rent and your 
week’s board.—Ha! you want some for yourself, 
rou rascal.—There ; keep sober, mind. I shall 
e here to-morrow same time.’ 

Flib executed a series of acrobat-like move- 
ments about the room, then, with a valedictory 
tug at his forelock, disap , 

‘Come now, Mr Charlton,’ said the artist when 
he had resumed his walking attire; ‘I will 
show you one or two of the things I hope to 
get “hung” some day.’ 

He conducted me into the front-room, where 
a pretty large assortment of canvases stood on 
the floor; while two large unframed paintings 
hung on the wall. Drew nodded towards the 
latter, by way of introducing them to my notice. 


The one was an historical piece; the other, a 
weird-looking study of a Highland tarn during 
a thunderstorm. Both possessed great merit ; 
and I expressed my admiration in somewhat 


enthusiastic language, but received no mse 
from the artist. I glanced at him, and was 


struck with the conviction that he had not 
been listening. There was a look of preoccu- 
pation about him—an air as of a man struggling 
with an impulse to say something which his 
judgment disapproved. After pacing up and 
down the room several times, he stopped full 
in front of me, his soft felt hat tilted off his 
broad forehead, and his hands stuck into the 
pockets of his waistcoat—a favourite attitude 
of his, by the way. 

‘I say, Charlton, I told you I had never 
coveted anything but a home. Well, I was 
wrong ; for I have never had a friend. I mean 
of course a fellow of my own age. Few have a 
wider circle of acquaintances among such, than 
I have; and numbers of them, to do them 
justice, would, I believe, be ready to act the 
part of real friends at a pinch. But then, they 
all fight shy of such a self-ostracised fellow as 
I am. Because I keep aloof from my family 
connections, they think there is a screw loose 
with me somewhere, no doubt. Or perhaps in 
some cases it may be my apparent want of a 
career that makes the steady ones think me 
unsafe. Whatever the causes, I am without a 
friend. And now you are going away, I shall 
miss the chance I had hoped tor, of at last 
making one.’ 

I have already admitted that I was strangely 
attracted to him; and now, though far from 
impulsive or effusive by nature, I found myself 
impelled to do what I then and there did. I 
grasped his hand cordially, but silently, in both 
of mine ; his eyes were moist as he returned the 
pressure. 

Drew once more moved about the room in 
a thoughtful way for a time. He stopped 
before a couple of easels the canvases on 
which were carefully shrouded, as if with the 
purpose of unveiling them, and then as sud- 
denly appeared to change his mind. His move- 
ment attracted my attention. Drew, observing 
this, gave a cheery laugh, and said: ‘Why, 
what an ass you must think me, Charlton! 
Here am I afraid to show you a pair of pretty 
faces, as though the act were sacrilege. me, 
old fellow, I will have no half-hearted con- 
fidences. But there—shade your eyes!’ said 
he with a most comical look, as he undid the 
strings of the wrappings round one of ‘the 
pictures. 

‘Are you ready ?—There!’ and he deftly but 
tenderly revealed—the face of Miss Winter ! 

The caution to shade my eyes seemed not 
altogether unnecessary: my amazement had 
struck me not only blind, but dumb. I felt 
confused, excited. knew Drew was regarding 
me with subdued surprise. Rallying myself, [ 
tried to smile, but could not. Vexed, and deter- 
mined to command myself, I remarked, without 
knowing what I said: ‘Very like, indeed—a 
wonderful likeness.’ 

‘What? You know Miss Winter, then?’ said 
Drew in a quick tone. 

‘Yes—no: that is, I have met her,’ I replied 


or 
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in a more composed voice, conscious now of my 
ridiculous embarrassment. 

‘Then you perhaps know my cousin as well ?’ 
he said, approaching the second picture and 
proceeding to uncover it. It was not a presenti- 
ment, but a conviction that possessed me that 
I should now see the portrait of the fair 
unknown, limned by my newly acquired friend’s 
hand. I watched his fingers as they unfastened | 
the covering, and fancied they trembled a little. | 
I was now quite collected and observant. Yes; | 
there at last shone out the beautiful face, faith- 
fully and tenderly portrayed. It was no hasty 
sketch, done by an indifferent or capricious hand, 
but a likeness into which all the painter’s heart 
and soul had been thrown. A strange fear 
began to creep over my heart, rendering me 
mute. Was this the object of my _ friend’s 
passion? His cousin! It was strange that, with 
the secret now within my grasp, I did not! 
inquire her name. Drew evidently mistook my 
silence for non-recognition. 

‘Ah! you don’t seem to know Alice. Is it 
not a divine face?’ he said with a slight sigh, 
which, in my sensitive frame of mind, I con- 
strued into an expression of relief. 

I was still silent; but I began slowly to feel | 
that silence was a sin—that concealment of any | 
kind was unmanly, and faithless to the still | 
warm vow of friendship I had taken. | 

‘This is your cousin then, Walter? Yes; 1 
have seen her in Miss Winter's company.’ I 
looked straight into the hazel eyes as I spoke. 
They expressed nothing but unalloyed pleasure 
at the statement. I felt a load slowly lifted 
from my heart. 

‘I am glad of that, do you know? I am sure 
you will like her when I introduce you, which 
of course I shall do some day. Had you not 
told me you were already in love, I should feel 
awfully jealous.’ 

My heart almost ceased to beat again, yet I 
asked frankly: ‘Is this—is it your cousin you 
love 

‘Why, Charlton, I have been in love with 
her ever since she wore short dresses and lived 
at a boarding-school in Kensington, while her 
parents were in India. But, do you know I 


always preferred a dark beauty?—What is the 
matter? My dear fellow, are you ill?’ 

‘No; it is nothing, I answered. ‘A little 
faintness only. Let us get outside.’ | 

I do not remember the route by which we 
reached our hotel; all I know is, that I walked | 
and felt like a man who has suddenly left the 
light and is bewildered. The sudden extinction 
of a glowing hope, and the shrouding of the 
mind in black despair, lias its counterpart in our 
physical experience more complete and congruous | 
than most analogies can boast. Our arrival at | 
the Tavistock roused me somewhat. We chatted 
long and pleasantly of various matters. Drew 
was more serious than usual, and therefore failed | 
to observe any added seriousness in my own 
manner, It was late ere we parted. While still 
grasping his hand, I said, smiling: ‘By the 
way, I forgot to ask your cousin’s name 1’ 

‘Oh, to be sure. Alice Stanton !’ 

Alice Stanton! That only was needed to 
complete the circle of surprises in which I had 
been whirling ever since I came to London. | 


lof Trade has been 
| various interests concerned, 


And yet, now that the story was complete in 
every chapter, I was struck with my own want 
of penetration in not having pieced it together 
earlier. The colonel’s reference in his letter 
to his nephew, an artist; Drew’s own story 
of his life; the Christian name of his cousin, 
which he hal mentioned at the studio! It 
was all plain and coherent to the smallest detail. 
Still, I had not been reading a romance, and 
had not, therefore, been called upon to fore- 
cast, which makes a difference. It was all clear 
enough now, however. Alice Stanton ! 

Next morning, I rose late, wearied in body 
and mind, made an indifferent breakfast, and 
——— for my journey back to dear old 

rierleigh. I could not now face the idea of 
calling on Colonel Stanton; indeed, it was pro- 
bably already too late to find him in London. 
I sat down and wrote him a note, in which 
I expressed my regret that business had so 
fully occupied my time as to prevent my paying 
him my respects until his purpose of going into 
the country had rendered my visit cither me 

rtune or useless, and added, that I should 
ave much pleasure in making the amende by 
coming to Elmdrove Manor on an early day. 
In a postscript, I said I had just discovered 
his nephew to be a friend for whom I had a 
great regard. 


THE LIGHTS USED BY TRAWLING-VESSELS. 


Tue trawlers around our coasts number as many 
as eighteen thousand, and in their trade is em- 
ployed a capital of about fifteen million pounds 
sterling. With the conspicuous exceptions of the 
mackerel and the herring, they supply us with 
nearly all our fish; and thus their importance 
cannot easily be overrated. Now, it appears 


‘that these men suffer from a genuine grievance. 


The lights which they are enjoinel by law 
to use upon their vessels are, in their opinion, 
fraught with much danger; while, if they use 
the lights which they believe to be the safest 
and most convenient of any yet devised, they 


do that which is illegal, and are roaga.aeg. 
not in a position to recover damages when it | 


happens that they are the innocent and suffering 
parties in collisions at sea, 


It is, however, | 


satisfactory to know that an assurance has been | 
recently wrenched from officials of the govern- | 


ment which justifies the supposition that this 


‘embarrassing state of things will not continue 


much longer. 
The trawlers desire that they should carry a 


| white masthead light, supplemented when neces- 


sary by a red flare; while the existing law 
requires the use of coloured side-lights or of 
a duplex, or, more correctly speaking, kaleido- 
scope lantern. It is a case in which the Board 
unable to harmonise the 
On the one hand 
the trawlers have asked that they may use a 


certain light; and on the other, various inte- 


rests have stepped in and said: ‘No; do not 
let them have that light; it will be prejudicial 
to ourselves,’ The Board of Trade has adopted 
a line of action which was meant to accom- 
modate varying wishes, but which has failed to 
claim the sympathy of those directly concerned 
—the trawlers, The coloured side-lights enjoined 
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by law are peculiarly the lights of a vessel 
under control; and, as has been pointed out, a 
trawling smack with its fishing-gear down does 
not come under this definition, but is a vessel 
which drifts more or less with currents and the 
tide. Thus, an approaching ship would be mis- 
led, and, belteving the craft ahead to be at the 
command of her helmsman, might steer to’ pass 
close by her, and thereby court collision’ and 
disaster. On the other hand, the pilots have 
come forward and emphatically protested against 
the use by the trawlers of the white masthead 
light, on account of its being their own special 
light ; while, on different grounds, a large pro- 
portion of the mercantile marine and of ship- 
owners, and several foreign countries have 
adopted a similar line of action. 

Perhaps a brief history of the question may 
not be without interest. About the year 1875, 
the English trawlers found out for the first 
time that they were in a very unpleasant posi- 
tion. They learned, from cases tried at law, 
that the white lights they were using on their 
smacks were not legal lights, and that, conse- 

uently, they could not recover damages from 
the owner of any vessel which ran into them 
at sea. Under the leadership of Mr Edward 
Birkbeck, M.P., they immediately commenced an 
agitation to get the law amended. Mectings 
were held, petitions were signed, and deputations 
waited upon the government. One of the results 
of this agitation was that in 1880 a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons sat and 
considered the question of trawlers’ lights. They 
recommended that trawlers should continue to 
carry the white masthead light they had been 
accustomed to. On the 31st of May 1881, Mr 
Birkbeck moved in parliament, ‘That, in the 
opinion of the House, it is expedient that the 
recommendations of the Select Gemaiiee of last 
session on fishing-vessels’ lights be carried out, 
in accordance with the Report of the Committee, 
so far as it affects trawlers’ lights.’ He pointed 
out that the red masthead light, which it had 
been suggested should be carried by trawling- 
smacks, would very much increase the risk of 
collision, as it would be impossible to see it, 
even in the best circumstances, at more than 
two miles’ distance; while the posting of a 
white light somewhere on the gunwale—as had 
also been proposed—would be practically an 
impossibility. In replying to Mr Birkbeck, Mr 
Chamberlain said he could not agree that the 
Report of the Select Committee was to be 
regarded as a final settlement of the question. 
He asked that the motion should be withdrawn, 
and promised that, if this were done, the matter 
should be thoroughly considered. Mr Birkbeck 
accordingly withdrew his motion. 

Months passed by, and no action was taken 
by government which satisfied the trawlers. On 
the 24th of July 1884, a deputation on the 
troublesome question waited on Mr Chamberlain, 
who then said that he should be happy to con- 
sider any solution of the diffienlty which might 
come from the trawlers themselves, Acting upon 
the hint thus thrown out, they very shortly pro- 
posed to the Board of Trade that they should 
carry a white masthead light, supplemented 
when necessary by a red flare. At this point, 
a difficulty was raised in official quarters. The 


red flare, it was urged, could not safely be used, 
as it was liable to spontaneous combustion. A 
lengthy scientific inquiry, however, proved this 
to be a mistake. On the 30th of December, 
during the parliamentary vacation, the govern- 
ment took a decided step in the matter—they 
supplemented the coloured side-lights which 
trawling-smacks had to carry, by the duplex 
or kaleidoscope lantern. But this was a change 
which did not commend itself in any very 
great degree to the trawlers; and on the 16th 
of April last, a further deputation—consisting 
of fishermen from Great Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Plymouth, Brixham, Ramsgate, Scarborough, 
Hull, Grimsby, London, and other ports—waited 
upon Mr Chamberlain, and once more asked 
him to legalise the white masthead light, sup- 
plemented when necessary by the red flare. Mr 
Chamberlain this time replied emphatically that 
he could not take such a step, as it would be 
opposed by a large section of the mercantile 
murine, by the pilots, by a considerable pro- 
portion of shipowners, and by certain foreign 
countries. He, however, frankly admitted that 
the lights which the law at the present time 
rendered necessary were ‘dangerous and incon- 
venient,’ and said he was most anxious to meet 
the wishes of the deputation and secure to the 
trawlers a distinctive light. Such a light, he 
said, should distinguish a trawler from a pilot ; 
should distinguish a vessel under weigh from 
one at anchor, or a light on shore ; and should 
also, if possible, show in what «direction a trawler 
was going. He suggested that a conference should 
take place—and as speedily as possible—between 
about half-a-dozen representatives of the trawlers’ 
trade and the officials of the Board of Trade, 
with a view to arriving at some decision that 
would give general satistaction. When that con- 
ference met, on the 14th of May last, there was 
an agreeable surprise in store for the trawlers. 
Despite what Mr Chamberlain had said to the 
deputation, the Board at once, through Sir 
Thomas Farrer, announced that they were pre- 
pared to recommend the legalisation of a white 
masthead light, to be used with a red flare, the 
duration of which was to be not less than thirty 
seconds, and which was to be employed, on the 
approach of any vessel, in sutlicient time to 
prevent a collision. 


THE ELEPHANT-TAMER. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAP, Il,—THE ELEPHANT-TAMER’S CHILD, 


Next morning, Bux Khin entered on his duties 
as the mahout of the elephant Shaitin. Accord- 
ing to his prediction, Shaitin, after the severe 
lesson it had received, remained quiet and made 
no attempt to attack him. The animal would 
not, however, allow any one else to approach 
it; and an unfortunate fodder coolie, who care- 
lessly went within its reach while throwing it a 
bundle of grass, received a blow from its trunk 
that sent him to the hospital for several days. 
Bux Khin had consequently himself to do all 
the work connected with the elephant—to feed 
and bathe it, and to dress its sores and to clean 
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out its stable. He took it every day to work ; 
and it wrought steadily and quietly, without 
evincing the slightest disposition to attack any 
of the other elephants. In fact Shaitin became 
to all intents and purposes a perfectly steady, 
hard-working elephant, with the single fault, 
that it was extremely dangerous for any person 
but its mahout to go near it. 

The feat that Bux Khan had performed in 
subduing Shaitan made him, in the eyes of all 
who were employed at the kheddah, a sort of 
hero. None of them, however, could under- 
stand the strange power he seemed to exercise 
over the savage brute. Many of them attri- 
buted it to magic. An impudent fodder coolie 
ventured to ask him one day what was the 
charm he employed. But so fierce was the 
scowl with which the Afghan responded to the 
question, that the man turned hastily away, 
and never afterwards dared to speak to him. 
The peculiar temper and disposition of the ele- 
phant-tamer only served to confirm the opinion 
of his fellows that there was something uncanny 
about him. He was very taciturn, never speak- 
ing except on matters of business. Frequently, 


| though addressed in a friendly manner, he 


would make no reply. When not at work, he 
would sit smoking for hours near his elephant, 
with his eyes on the ground, silent and motion- 
less, and apparently oblivious of all surround- 
ings. He would not associate with any of his 
fellow-mahouts, but cooked his own meals and 
ate them by himself. Bux Khan, however, won 
olden opinions from Captain Eaton by the way 
e did ‘his work. Shaitén rapidly improved in 
condition and temper, and became as valuable 
and useful an animal as any in the kheddah., 
About three days after his installation as 
Shaitan’s mahout, Bux Khan applied one after- 
noon for an hour’s leave of On his 
return, he brought with him a little boy, about 
five years old, who was evidently his son, 
ioe as unlike him in many respects as it 
was possible to be. The child was exceedingly 
pretty, of a bright olive complexion, with an 
oval face, regular features, great soft black eyes, 
and long, dark curling hair, descending to his 
shoulders. He was dressed in bright-coloured 
clothes, and wore gold bangles and anklets. As 
Bux Khin entered the kheddah carrying the 
child, its beauty immediately attracted the atten- 
tion of the people standing near, and many 
friendly remarks 
utte 


were made and salutations | 
The Afghan, however, made no reply, | 


| 


and tended it as carefully and gently as a: mother 
her first-born. The child was as fond of him 
as he of it, and would lie in his lap as he sat 
smoking, pulling his beard with its Tittle hands 
and laughing in his face with childish glee. At 
such times, something like the ghost of a grim 
smile would pass over the elephant-tamer’s rigid 
features, only to be exchanged for a dark frown, 
should any stranger pass by and witness the 
little scene. 

Something which happened one day effectually 
put a stop to any further disposition on the 
part of the people in the kheddah to take notice 
of the child. 
attendants to be gazing very earnestly at the 
child as it was playing about, Bux Khin imme- 
diately concluded he was casting an evil eye on 
it. Starting to his feet, the Afghan seized a 
heavy cudgel and rushed at the man. Luckily 
for himself, the fellow was a nimble runner, and 
succeeded in escaping unhurt. The matter was 
reported to Captain Eaton, and he was at first 
disposed to punish Bux Khin for the unpro- 
voked attack; but afterwards decided to 
it over, as the man attacked had not been hurt, 
and he thought it would do more harm than 
good to take notice of it. Nothing was known 
of the mother of the child; but there was a 
dark rumour current in the kheddah that Bux 
Khan had in a fit of jealousy murdered his wife, 
a young girl to whom he had been devotedly 
attached, and had since gone mad with remorse. 
One thing was certain, no one ventured to ques- 
tion him on the subject. 

Several weeks passed away, and Captain Eaton 
had seen no reason to change the good opinion 
he had formed of the elephant-tamer. He 
by far the best mahout in the kheddah ; and his 
sobriety, steadiness, and regularity made him a 
mode] to all the others. His good conduct soon 
brought him an unexpected reward. 


Observing one of the elephant- | 


was 


For some time past, Eaton had been dissatis- | 


fied with the conduct of the jemadar, his head- 
man. 
an easy, kindly disposition, had allowed many 
irregularities to creep into the daily work at the 
kheddah, the consequence being that discipline 
was much relaxed. Another thing that troubled 
Captain Eaton was, that a batch of elephants 
had recently arrived at the kheddah from Lower 
Bengal, the mahouts and coolies in charge of 
which were the worst he had ever had to deal 
with. They were most of them low-caste 
Hindus, and were a noisy, drunken, turbulent 
lot, ever giving trouble, and taxing EKaton’s 
yatience to the utmost. Drunken orgies, followed 
fights, had of been of frequent occur- 


and took no notice of anybody, but carried the | rence; while several of the men being con- 


child straight to his hut at the back of Shaitdn’s 
stable. There he remained undisturbed, every 


firmed lang-smokers, were often incapable of 
work. Complaints of petty thefts in the kheddah 


rson in the kheddah having by this time! had also become common, Captain Katon had 
earned better than to thrust his company or | dismissed one or two and flogged others without | 


conversation on the elephant-tamer unbidden. 


It very soon became evident that Bux Khan | wits’ end. 


improving matters much, and was now at his 
He determined to pension off the 


‘was ionately fond of his child, and also| old jemadar and appoint another man in his 
madiieds jealous of any attentions paid to) place, on whom he could rely to assist him in 
it. He resented unmistakably any attempt on | restoring order and discipline; nor had he far 


the part 


of strangers to patronise or pet the! to look. 


In Bux Khin he had a man to his 


child, and would not allow it to play with the hand, whom all respected or feared, and whose 
other children in the kheddah, of whom there giant strength, cool courage, and iron nature 
were many. He rarely let it out of his sight, | fitted him above all others to rule turbulent 


He was getting very old, and being of | 
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and reckless characters. Though there were 
several elderly mahouts who, by right of seni- 
ority and good conduct, were entitled to the 
post of jemadar, Eaton was not long in 
making up his mind to appoint the Afghan. 
Having decided on this step, he sent for him 
at once. 

‘Bux Khan,’ he said, when the elephant-tamer 
presented himself, ‘I have sent for you to tell 
you that I am greatly pleased with the way in 
which you have conducted yourself since you 
entered my service.’ 

Bux Khiin salaamed, but made no reply. 

‘I am therefore about to reward you, and to 
raise you to a post of great responsibility and 
trust: I intend to make you jemadar’ 

Bux Khan salaamed again, but without any 
expression of surprise or pleasure. 

‘You know the trouble we have had recently 
with those Bengalees; I shall rely on you to 
put down all disturbances and iemegelactiies’ 

‘Sahib!’ replied Bux Khin, not boastfully, 
but with quiet conviction, ‘I am one whom 
men obey. I will keep those Hindu dogs in 
order,’ 

So the elephant-tamer was made jemadar ; 
and the wisdom of the appointment was soon 
manifest. At first, there was some natural 
grumbling and discontent ; but it was soon recog- 
nised that Bux Khin was in his right place. 
So great was the respect all had for him, and 
so strong was the feeling among the bad char- 
acters of the kheddah that it was a proceeding 
of no ordinary peril to disobey or thwart the 
new jemadar, that in a few days the turbulent 
were overawed, the drunkards and bang-smokers 
frightened into keeping sober, and the petty 
thieves induced to drop their objectionable 
habits. 

Something happened, however, one day to 
make Captain Eaton regret for the moment that 
he had made Bux Khin jemadar. He was 
standing in the hospital shed superintending an 
operation which was being performed on an 
elephant ; and close by, within twenty or thirty 

ards, stood Shaitin in its stable. in front of 

it, but out of its reach, Bux Khin’s little son 
was playing about, but, strange to say, Bux 
Khin himself was not in sight. He had sud- 
denly been called away to attend to some 
important duty, and for once had let his child 
out of his sight, when suddenly one of the 
men who was assisting at the operation ex- 
claimed: ‘Sahib, Sahib! look at the child! 
Allah preserve it !’ 

Looking quickly up, Captain Eaton saw, to his 
horror, that Bux Khin’s child had in his play 
approached within reach of Shaitin, Almost 
before he could realise the danger, he saw 
Shaitin stride forward to the full length of 
his chains, and stretching out his trunk, seize 
the child round the body, The child was but 
a mere feather-weight to the clephant, and with 
one twist of its powerful trunk, it threw him 
into the air over its shoulder into the stable 
behind, The little fellow fell on to a heap of 
fodder, and Shaitin was turning round to seize 
him, when Captain Eaton rushed to the child's 
rescue, 

He was only just in time, Leaning up against 
the stable wall was an elephant-spear, with 


which he gave the brute a thrust, causing it 
to turn on him, and with one blow to strike 
the spear out of his hands, Before the ele- 
phant could strike again, Captain Eaton darted 
past it, and seizing the child by the arm, 
tried to drag him out of the stable. As he 
stooped to grasp the child’s arm, the elephant 
kicked out violently, and the gallant rescuer 
was hurled heavily against the stable wall. He 
fortunately fell in such a position that Shaitén 
could not easily get at him. Nevertheless, the 
brute made a thrust sideways at him with its 
tusks, one of which passed through the loose part 
of his coat, grazing his side. Before Shaitdn 
could repeat the thrust, a spear, thrown by one 
of the men who had hastened to their master’s 
assistance, struck the ferocious animal. With a 
roar of pain, the brute threw its head up, where- 
upon Eaton seized the opportunity to roll side- 
ways out of its reach, dragging the child with 
him. Having failed in its murderous intentions, 
Shaitin, after rumbling with rage for a few 
moments, commenced to eat again, as if nothing 
had happened. 

Meanwhile, the captain had carried the child 
to his office and examined him to see if he 
was hurt. To his surprise, he found him unin- 
jured. His having fallen on the bundle of 
fodder, when the elephant threw him into the 
air, had saved the child from breaking any 
bones. 

That evening, as Captain Eaton sat smokin 
in his veranda after dinner, Bux Khin stalke 
in, and standing before him, salaamed deeply 
two or three times without saying a word ; then 
touching his master’s knees and feet, and after- 
wards his own forehead, he salaamed again, and 
walked silently away. And the Englishman 
knew better than if Bux Khin had spent an 
hour in protestations, that he had in the 
jemadar a devoted follower, bound to him by 
the tie of a gratitude deep and lasting. 

This new outbreak of Shaitin’s decided Captain 
Eaton to get rid of it at once, as too dangerous 
an animal to keep in the kheddah. He deter- 
mined to shoot it next day. But he was saved 
the trouble. Early next morning, before he 
went to his oflice, an old mahout presented 
himself at the bungalow. ‘ Will the Sahib please 
come down to the kheddah at once?’ he said. 
“We have something to show him, 

‘What is the matter?’ 

*Shaitién is dead, replied the man, 

‘Dead! What did he die of ?? 

‘He has been killed, was the reply. 

Captain Eaton at once hurried down to the 
kheddah, and went straight to Shaitan’s stable. 
There lay the elephant on its side dead, in a 
great pool of blood, An examination showed 
that it had received two deep thrusts behind the 
left fore-leg, both of which must have penetrated 
its heart. The spear with which the wounds 
had evidently been inflicted was lying on the 
floor of the stable. There was no occasion to ask 
who had done the deed, There was but one 
man in the kheddah who had sutlicient strength 
and courage, as every one knew, and that was 
sux Khan, the jemadar, He had clearly, during 
the night, taken vengeance on the elephant for 
its attack on his child, Eaton at once sent 
for him and taxed him with the offence. The 
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Afghan did not attempt to deny it, and his 
face darkened and his eyes gleamed as he said 
grimly : ‘It is true, Sahib; I killed it. 

Captain Eaton spoke severely to him, pointing 
out to him the gravity of the offence he had 
committed ; but in his heart he sympathised with 
the man, and was glad the dangerous creature 
had thus been disposed of. Bux Khén listened 
silently, and made no attempt to exculpate him- 
self. It was well for him that the death of the 
elephant had already been decided on. He had 
merely forestalled the order which would have 
been given next day, and was consequently lightly 
punished by a trifling fine. Had any other man 
than Bux Khin been the offender, he would not 
only have been dismissed, but probably have been 
committed to jail. The jemadar was too valu- 
able a man, however, to lose; and his English 
master was glad of any excuse to pass over the 
inatter. He took care, however, to let every one 
employed at the kheddah know the reason for 
his leniency, warning them at the same time that 
any attempt to kill or injure any elephant in 
the future would be visited with the severest 
punishment. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
TOUGHENED GLASS. 


We learn from a contemporary that since the 
time when De la Bastie introduced his toughened 
glass, Mr F. Siemens, of Dresden, has not ceased 
to prosecute his investigations in connection with 
the tempering of glass. That substance is, as is 
too well known by some, very brittle, although 
hard; but if it could also be rendered tough, it 
would be immensely more useful than it is at 
present. De la Bastie found that by heating the 
lass to a certain temperature and immersing it 
in oil he increased its hardness and produced 
some degree of toughness; but the process was 
wrong in principle, because the ‘metal’ was put 
into a state of tension, and a slight scratch often 
led to the sudden dissolution of the article, which 
exploded into a thousand fragments. Mr Siemens 
heats his glass in a radiation furnace and cools it 
between metal plates in a press, by which means 
he enormously increases its strength, and, if 
desired, can make it so hard that a diamond will 
not abrase its surface. Only glass of the best 
quality can be so treated; but another process, 
called semi-hardening, in which the glass is cooled 
in the open air while held in an iron easing, yields 
a product having about three times the strength 
of the ordinary article. The most important dis- 
covery, however, is one which promises to provide 
a field of usefulness for the enormous heaps of 
blast-furnace slag which have been accumulating 
in this country for many years ; for Mr Siemens 
has succeeded in producing railway-sleepers, tram- 
rails, floor-plates, grindstones, &c., in hard cast- 
glass, simply by running the molten ‘metal’ into 
moulds which have the same specific heat and 
conductivity as the glass itself. 

It is obvious that if glass can be robbed of its 
brittleness and rendered tough as well as hard, its 
freedom from oxidation would make it a very 
useful material indeed. Many attempts have been 
made to utilise the slag-heaps in Cleveland, but at 
present they are of no commercial value. It is 


not impossible that the persistent efforts of Mr 
Siemens may point out the way to effect an 
industrial revolution in connection with the iron 
manufacture by utilising the slag as it runs from 
the blast-furnaces. 


A LAUGHING PLANT. 


This is not a flower that laughs, but one that 
creates laughter, if the printed stories of travel- 
lers are to be believed. It grows in Arabia, 
and is called the laughing plant because its seeds 
produce effects like those produced by laughing- 
gas. The flowers are of a bright yellow, and 
the seed-pods afe soft and woolly, while the seeds 
resemble black beans, and only two or three 
grow in a pod. The natives dry and pulverise 
them ; and the powder, if taken in small doses, 
makes the soberest person behave like a circus 
clown or a madman; for he will dance, sing, 
and laugh, and cut the most fantastic capers, 
and be in an uproariously ridiculous condition 
for about an hour. When the excitement ceases, 
the exhausted exhibitor of these antics falls asleep; 
and when he awakes, he has not the slightest 
remembrance of his frisky doings—Vick’s Floral 
Magazine (American). 


A NOVELETTE. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


A sacred aisle, 
An angel’s smile, 

A marriage ; 
A vow for life, 


CHAPTER I. 


A touch 
Of hands—not much ; 
But listen : 


A maiden sighs, A happy wife, 
And see ! her eyes, ORERES. 
They glisten ! 
CHAPTER III. 


A thrilling dance, 

A killing glance, 
A capture : 

A snowy glove, 

The pledge of love— 
O rapture ! 


A mother’s tears, 
A father’s sneers : 
Forget her !’ 
A postman’s knock, 
A dreaded shock : 
A letter. 


A twilight shade, 


A new-found son, 
Where plans are made : 


Two parents won: 


Delightful ! A dower! 
A fond embrace ; A little cad— 
A prying face— Their nephew—sad 
How spiteful ! And sour, 
sti sigh : 
Conjecture. A baby-boy, 


Ma’s precious joy, 


A mother’s room, 
ing : 


A daughter’s gloom : 


A lecture. A little girl, 
Pa’s priceless pearl 
CHAPTER IL 1s pooping. 
A hurried flight, A happy pair 
A darksome night Upon one chair 
That covers : Conversing ; 
A heartfelt prayer, While grandpapa 


And grandmamma 
Are nursing ! 


J. R. Scorr. 


Breathed by a pair 
Of lovers. 
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